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The Relationship o£ Various Aspects of Student 
Self Concept and Seleeted Personal Variables to 
Participation in Various Types of School Activities 

BackgrDWd of the Problem 

Tills study explored the relationship between various aspects of self-concept and 
student participation in the ertra- and cd-curricular activity programs of several 
central Pennsylvania high schools. The study was a marked departiore from previous 
studies because it combined psychological variables with personal and sociological 
variables in its exajnination of student participation. Schools spend thousands of tax 
dollars annually in setting up and financing activity programs; however, school admin- 
istrators rarely hava information as to what segments of the school population partici- 
pate in these activities. This study e^^lored both known and h)npothesiied indicants 
of participation to supply administrators and researchers with this type of information. 

tftillke their European coimterparts, African schools have stressed extra- and co- 
currlcuiar activities as an integral part of the school program (Graham, 1964). 
I'fliethsr these activities, athletic md non-athletic alike, stressed the ideals of 
mutual cooperation, guidance, practice for social development or arousal of interest 
in the commimlty C^on, 19633, they have been inco^orated Into what Frederick (1959) 
dascribed as the "third curriculum.*^ 

Graham (1964) pointed out that these activities were devised to make school inter- 
esting to those yoimgsters whom society desired to have remain in school and out of 
th© labor market as well as to take up the time of those whose chores (e,g., required 
minor agricultural work aroimd the home) were removed by increasing urbanisation of 
^rlcan society. She added that the activities continued to grow as the parents be- 
gan to enjoy seeing their children ^'perform." The children themselves becaiDf eager 
to participate when they began to enjoy the activities more th^ they did school. 
The activities became self -perpetuating. 
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Despite som© recognition of the student *s desire to participate for reasons of 
his OTO Ce^g'* tiie desire to accommodate the performance expectations of his parents 
as well as his classmates), researchers who have examined student activity programs 
have failed to examine the psychological basis for adolescent participation. Research 
in the field has been guided by a belief that sociological reasons have been the only 
ones which have influenced students^ extra- and co-curricular activities. 

The basic rationale for undertaking a study of the interaction between psycholog- 
ical variables and participation in extra- and to-curricular activities may be found 
in Reh^ergU article (1969) on student participation in interscholastic sports. After 
reviewing the literature which coipared participation with educational goals and achieve- 
ment in academics, Rehberg (1969, p, 75) claimed that: 

It is plausible that some or all of the apparent positive association between 
educational pursuits and athletics results from joint association of each of 
these variables CaGademic achievement, goal aspiration and participation in 
sports) not with each other but with one or more antecedent variables common 
to both. 

CMe such antecedent variable suggested by Rehberg was self-esteem, which he defines 
as a ^'positive self-image,** 

Later in the same article, Rehberg (1969, p. 78) stated: 

The more positive the adolescent U self-esteem, the more likely would he be 
to set high academic and career stMdards for himself. To the extent that 
competence in sports elicits positive appraisals from significant others, 
to that e3^ent, participation in sports may well serve to enhance the self- 
esteem of the participant adolescent and therefore raise his scholastic per- 
formance and educational e^^erience. 

Rehberg, however,, failed to carry this hj^othesis into non-athletic experiences 
of the school activity program, 

Rehberg^ s Tecognition that the internal psychology may be an in^sortant impetus 
for participation brought forth the necessity of conducting research in this area to 
test his hypMhesls. Rehberg was the first educational researcher in this area to 
urge examnation of something other than sociological perspectives of student par- 
ticipation in the school activity program. 
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Statement of Significance 

There were four reasons Sot the necessity for this study. 

Firsts all high schools have created some form of a school -supported activities 
program. In order to allow these programs to serve the needs of the students ^ infor- 
fflation as to what motivates a student to enter these programs must be found. 

Second, there have been few con^rehensive studies of American adolescent sub- 
cultures in relationship to school activity program participation since Coleman 
probed this area in his 1957-58 study, American society and the schools have mider- 
gone great changes since then. The advent of the Vietman War, increased federal aid 
to education^ bussing ^ changing viewpoints as to school philosophy and the introduc- 
tion of students* bills of rights have markedly changed the structure and scope of 
the American high school over the past 15 years. We must conduct research to see how 
these chan gas have effected the youth who are going through our schools. Despite the 
fact that many of the variables identified by Coleman (1961) still exhibit significance 
in studies conducted on adolescent sub --cultures^ decisions in schools cannQt be made 
iising research which is 17 years old. 

Third, most of the research involving school activities has been conducted from 
a sociological viewpoint. It was indeed time to examine the psychological variables 
which contribute to what Rehberg (1969) called ^'intervening^' variables (variables which 
are temporally antecedent to grades or educational expectations) and their effects in 
correlational studies • 

Fourth, most of the studies in this field have been limited to same saniples drawn 
from one high school; little generalization can be made from such reports. Studies 
are needed which include several schools in order to examine the prevalence of the 
variables throughout larger student populations. 

This research was^ however, limited to a sample of 459 senior high school stu- 
dents from 5 central Pennsylvania secondary schools; consequently, its generali^ability 
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beyond the population is at best tenuous. Second, although 17 schools were invited 
to participate in the study, actual inclusion was by self-selection. Third, since 
this was an ex post facto study ^ causal relationships could not be determined. Fi- 
nally, the study did not fall into the conunon ex post facto trap of attempting to 
examine the effect of only one independent variable on a dependent variable; it was 
limited to the examnation of several hypotheses. 

Reviev/ of Literature and R elated Research 

The pattern for the sociologically-based research into school activities was es- 
tablished in the late 1940 ^s with the publication of Havinghurst and Taba's (1949) 
text on adolescent behavior. The authors indicated that (p. 36): 

To achieve success in adolescent peer culture a boy or girl must stay 
in school, be a reasonably good student, (and) take part in school 
activities.,.. In the process of adjusting in those ways, he would be 
nearing middle-class morality. 

From this point in time, the major stuaies of adolescent behavior (Hollingshead, 1949^ 
Stendler, 1949; Taba, 1955^ Coleman, 1961^ Mussen, Conger, ^d Kagan, 1969) have 
stressed social and economic factors, while almost completely ignoring any psycholog- 
ical contributions which might show some influence on participation in the school 
activity programs. 

During the 1950 U and 1960 's researchers suggested that participation was cor-^ 
related with academic achievement as reflected by the student's grade point average. 
Frederick (1^59) in his text. The Third Curriculum, reviewed the literature in this 
area back to studies of the 1920 *s and 1930 's which showed that students who were 
most active in the activity programs tended to receive the highest grades in academic 
studies, Studiesr also showed that participation in activities had |o negative ef- 
fects on academic achievements \ 

In this tradition Eidsome (1963), Bourgon (1967), and Wertz (1967) conducted 
limited sai^le studies to assess the h>T3othesi2ed relationship between academic 
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achievement and activity Cathletic as well as non-athletic) pat licipai ion . l.M-h 
study showed that students who farad better academically were also the most frcqucru 
participators in various aspects o£ the school activity programs and that participa= 
tors did batter academically than did non^-parcicipators , 

Reflecting Coleman *s idea (19613 that participation in activities of the school 
was a function of membership in the "leading crowd^^ of high school society, resei^rch- 
ers viewed participation as a fimction of the high school tracking systems Ccollege 
preparatory, vocational, etcO and student aspirations concerning further education- 
McCray (1967], Schafer (1971), Spady (19713, Nichols (1973) and Rehberg and Schafer 
C1973) all reported that students enrolled in the college bound programs and those ex- 
pressing high aspirations for post -high school education or training w^re found to be 
the greatest participators in extra-^ and co-curricular activities. 

If these viev^oints were valid; i.e.^ track membership and its obvious relation- 
ship to student aspiration were determiners of participation, then the opposite would 
also be true, i.e., students not included in the high schopl leading crowd (delinquents 
and dropouts) would be non -participants, Si^port for this hypothesis can be found in 
Bell C1967), Polk and llalferty (1970) and Schafer (1973B) . 

In the 1960 -s and early 1970 's researchers continued to turn away from the child 
himself and to concentrate on background areas which were believed to influence par- 
ticipation. Eventually, however, some researchers began to seek psychological reasons 
for participation in the school activity programs even though they did not have the 
backgroimd support for their research as did the sociological researchers who had 
relied upon studies such as Coleman's and Hollingshead»s. This novel research fit in- 
to what Kerlinger (1973) described as the heuristic models research leading to fur-^ 
thar theory, further discovery and further investigation, 

As might be e^^ected, the largest group of studies centered on high school ath-^ 
letics. Smith (19641, Schendel (1965) and Koenig (1969) all found positive relationships 
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between sports participation and stable personality profiles from several psychological 
measures. It was at this time that Rehberg«s (1969) article, ^'Behavioral and Atti- 
tudinal Consequences of High School Interscholastic Sports: A Speculative Considera- 
tion/^ appeared in Adolescence . Rehberg stressed the need to investigate intervening 
variables (those which were tei^orally consequent to participation o'r non -^participation 
and tamporally antecedent to grades or educational expectations) and their contribu- 
tions to the relationship between such factors as participation, grades and aspiration. 
This study examined in detail one of Rehberg' s intervening variables, positive self- 
image, and its relationship to several variables suggested by the Rehberg article. 

The only study reported in the literature that examined the relationship between 
self-concept and participation in the school activity program appeared in 1969. Using 
the Osgood Semantic Differential, an instrument con^osed of pairs of adjectives ar- 
ranged on a scale ranging from 1 to 7 on the continuum, and an activities checklist, 
Phillips C1969) studied 199 students in a Michigan high school to determine the rela- 
tionship between participation in activities and self -concept , He discovered that 
participation in th^e' activity program was significantly related to self-concept score 
for boys, but not for girls nor for the total san^le. No significant relationship 
was found for girls between participation in any activity and scores on the self-con= 
cept measure* 

All initial conjectt^e of the Phillips's study was that non -participation students 
would have lower self-concept scores. The data provided by Phillips showed no 
evidence of support for this hypothesis. He concluded that variables other than the 
activity program at the high school were instrumental in the development of self -con- 
cept* CIt is interesting to note that Phillips failed to mention what these other 
variables were,) 

Unfortimately, the structural weaknesses of thfi Phillips ^s study make it im- 
possible to generalize his findings to any population other than his own« Rather 
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than searching for interrelationships between his variables , Phillips assumed that 
the relationship existad and that it was such that high-frequency participants would 
have high self^cdncept scores and that low-frequency participants would have low self- 
concapt scores. Phillips also did not provide any extensive theoretical base for his 
aBsunjJtions nor for the necessity for examining the casual relationship he assumed be- 
tween participation and self-concept. By not mentioning what ^'other variables^^ in-* 
fluenced self-concept, he demonstrated that he failed in his review of literature to 
establish any relationship between other variables and those included in his study. 

In shorty the limited san^le as well as the lack of a good design (Phillips 
simply ran *a frequency distribution study based on his assui^tions) showing little 
theoretical support ihaicate that although his findings are interesting, they do not 
n^et the challenge set forth by Rehberg in his request for a study of the influence 
of self-concept as an intervening variable with participation. 

Despite calls such as Rehberg's for investigation into the selfs little empirical 
research has been done. According to Wylie (19615^ this lack of Information has been 
due to the control that behaviorism has exerted throughout the 20th century in American 
psychology* After 1949 some research was begun because the behaviorists could not 
fully account for the *^self*' which most psychologists found in their subjects. 

Today one finds the Educational Index and the index to Piychological Abstracts 
raplate with works on self-concept and self-esteem. Unfortunately, most researchers 
use such a narrow fields e^g** ''self-concept and third^grade reading^-- that one 
rarely finds useful information that can be used to aid school-side decisions. To 
avoid these pitfalls^ this study attempted to analyze self-concept in a larger scope 
than had been previously attenpted. 

Study Deftign 

This study was an ex post facto field study that examined the main and interactive 



relationships among five independent vaxlables and thxee dependent variables. The 
five independent variables were self -concept j membership in a speGific high school 
curriculum track, academe achievement ^ sexual classification ^d grade classifica- 
tion* The dependent variables were participaticn in the total school activity pro- 
gram subdivided into participation in the school athletic activity program and par- 
ticipation in the non-athletic activity prograin. The general hypotheses expressed 
in substantive terms were that the five independent variables would be significantly 
correlatad with each of the dependent variables. 

The independent variable dealing with student self-concept was taken from the 
Tennessee Self-Concept Scale CFitts, 1965) and yielded eleven sub-scales measuring 
various aq>ects of the total self -concept . These were defined as follows i 

Total Positive CP) Score— reflects the overall level of self-esteem. 
Persons with high scores tend to like themselves^ feel that they are 
persona of value worthy have confidence in themselves ^ and act 
accordingly. People with low scores are doubtful about their own worth, 
see thamselves as undesirable; often feel anxious^ depressed^ and unhappy; 
and have little faith or confidence in themselves* 

Physical Self --presents the individual's view of his body, his state 
of health, "his physical appearance, skills and sexuality* 

Moral -Ethical Self " describes the self from a moral -ethical frame of 
reference-- floral wprth7 relationship to God, feelings of being a 'good' or 
•bad' person, and satisfaction with one's religion or lack of it. 

Personal Self— reflects the individual's sense of personal worth, his 
feeling of adequacy as a person and his evaluation of his personality apart 
from his body or his relationship to others. 

Family Self — ^reflects one's feelings of adequacy, woi^h and value ^ as a 
family member. It refers to the individual's perception of self in reference 
to his closest and most immediate circle of associates. 

Social Self ^-describes the ''self as perceived in relation to others'^ 
catfigory but~pertaint to '^others'* in a more general way. It reflects the 
person's sense of adequacy and worth in his social interaction with other 
people in general. 

I dentity — ^present ^ the ''what I am'' terms. Here the individual describes 
his basic identity =--what he is as he sees himself 

Self-Satisfaction--describes how the individual feels about the self he 
perceives* In general this score reflects the level of self-satisfaction 
or self-acceptance. 
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BehavioTal Self - -comes from those items that say "this is what I do, or 
this is the way 1 act J' Thus this score measures the individual's perception 
of his own behavior or the way he functions. 

Self-Criticlsm— cQnsists of 10 items taken from the L Scale of the 
Minnesota Multiphase Personality Inventory. These are mildly derogatory 
statements that most people admit as being true for them to some degree. 

Instability (Variability) --provides a sii^le measure of the amoimt of 
variability or inconsistency, from one area of self perception to another. 

Each student respondent received a score on each sub-scale as well as the Total Score; 

raw scores were used in the multiple regression analysis which was used to analyze all 

interactive effects examined in this study. 

The independent variable of liiumbership in a spscific high school curriculum track 
was determined by examining each student *s schedule. Each student was then assigned 
to a particular track ie.g., college prep] on the basis of the major subjects carried 
during the semester of the research. 

The academic achievement variable was measured by the individual's class rank 
based on his grade point average, Each student *s rank was converted to a percentile 
rating. 

Students participating in the study were also dichotimized into male or female 
and Identified as being a junior or senior grade level member. 

The dependent variables were measured by a two-page activity checklist based on 
a format suggested by the National Association of Secondary S ol Principals in their 
booklet. The National Honor Society CSee Appendipc B). Each student received a Total 
Activity Score, an Athletic Activity Score, and a Non-Athletic Activity Score, 
The following null hypotheses were examined: 
HqI There is no significant relationship between 

total positive self-concept, concept of physical self, 
concept of moral-ethical self, concept of personal self, 
concept of family self, concept of social self, concept 
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of self«identity, concept o£ self --sat Isfaction, concept of behavioral 
self, concept of critical self, concept of self -"Stability , curriculum 
track memberships academic achievement ^ sex> and grade and participa- 
tion in the school total activity program. 

Hq2 There is no significant relationship between total positive self -con- 
cept, concept of physical self> concopt of moral -ethical self, concept 
of personal self, concept of family self^ concept of social self, 
concept of self -identity, concept of self-satisfaction ^ concept of 
behavioral self, concept of critical self, concept of self-stability 
curriculum track membership, academic achievement, sex, and grade and 
participation in the school athletic activity program. 

- Hq3 There is no significant relationship between total positive self -concept ^ 
concept of physical self, concept of moral-^ethical self, concept of 
personal self, concept of family self, concept of self-satisfaction^ 
concept of behavioral self, concept of critical self, concept of self-- 
stability, curriculum track membei^ship, academic achievement, sex, 
and grade and participation in the school non-athletic activity program. 

Population and Methodology 

The san^le consisted of 459 high school students drawn from five central Pennsyl- 
vania high schools. They were sub-divided into the following groupings y 207 boys and 
252 girls; 415 seniors and 44 juniors; and 138 college prep, 105 business, 107 general 
and 108 vocational-technical students. 

All students completed the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale and the Student Activi- 
ties Checklist. The high school provided infoxmation as to the class rank of the stu- 
dents included in the study. Materials for the iissearch project were administered to 
all respondents by the researcher, 
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concept scales. The Identity Scale, which described how the individual saw himself, 
and the Moral-Ethical Self, which reflected the student's own estimate of his moral 
worth and his feelings of being »'goDd'» or "bad'^ (Fitts, 1965), were also among the 
independent variables accousiting for the variance in the dependent measure o Together 
these three scales delineate a psychological profile of those students who partici- 
pated in the activity program as a wholes They were students who were at ease in 
the social give-and-take that would be fomid in organizational activities, students 
who held a well-defined image of their personalities , and students who .ware secure in 
their own value systems as to what comprised right and wrong. 

l^en examining Table 6 of this paper, one can find that five scales of the self- 
concept measure correlate significantly with the Total Activity Score: The Total 
Positive Scale (r ^ .20), the Moral-Ethical Self (r - .21), the Social Self (r - .24), 
md Identity Scale (r - .27), and the Behavioral Scale (r ^ .23). However, when in- 
corporated into the regression equation with the other independent variables, only 
three of the scales contributed significantly r The Total Positive and the Behavioral 
Scales were dropped (see below ^'Composite Picture") as not being good predictors of 
the Total Activity Score; this was partially due to the correlations among the self- 
concept independent variables. 

By viewing the complete correlational matrix CAppendix C) , one can see illustrated 
the first major finding of the study i The contributions of the various measures of 
self-concept were highly independent of the variance contributed by the other inde- 
pendent variables. For exanple, the Social Self subscale correlated highly with the 
other measures of self-concept CIdentity, r ^ .70^ Moral Self, r ^ .54), but there 
were no significant correlations between the Social Self and the other independent 
variables in the regression equation CTrack, r - .16; Grade, r ^ ^08; Rank, r ^ .16; 
Sex, r ^ *07) . 

Grade classification made a surprisingly strong contribution since the complete 
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correlfttlemal matrix ih^ed an r of only -*Q4 batweaa the variable «!* th€f Total 
Activity Sc©r#i A mmtl mm^T of junl©ips wae^ Included in the study to ch#ek 'for a 
diange in tha level of partieipstion acr©w Wo g»dB classifications^ Unfortmiately, 
howeveTj thtre were too jmiiors included in the san^le to allow for a detailed 
analysis of the ap^arance of this variabla in the equation* 

AcadeiDlc achieveaeiit {fiMnk) was also added to the aquation. The rilationship ba- 
tween this variable and student participation was expected because of tha results 
of pre view :^©aaardt . Thm relative contribution of Rank was small dua to its high 
correlation with Track « *47). 

Sasoial .alaisifieatlon did meet significance, but its contribution was vary limitad 
adding only.,*00pl to the iftilt R coefficient. This small contribution illustrated the 
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This second regression table supported the rejection of Null Hypothesis 2 (H^a), 
As in the first equation, track memberihip was the most influential independent 
variable accomiting for variance in the dependent measure, in this case, the Athletic 
Activity Score, The relationship was not as strong as that which had been reported 
for the Total Activity Score. The lower magnitude of the relationship (sLti r of ,33 
instead, of .SI) may be traced to the fact that while mostly college preparatory stu- 
dents participated in the total activity program^ students from all ci^riculums 
(mostly boys) took part in the various inter= and intra-scholastic sports teams. 
TOiis cross-curriculum participation lowered the influence of track membership, 

~ A^sui^rising large contributor was Sexual Classif Icationj since the complete 
correlational matrix showed an r of only -^^16 between the variable ajid the Athletic 
Activity Score. This large contribution can be traced to the fact that boys reported 
large athletic scores while girls reported large non-athletic scores, TTiis second 
step of the equation was most iisportant when one considers the magnitude of the con-- 
tributlon of sex since the variable correlated at ,32** with Track and at .26** with 
Rank (** r significant at the .01 level). 

The self-concept measures contributed four significant correlations to the 
regression equation, Wien considered separately Csee Table 6) ^ four scales correlated 
significantly at the .05 level with the Athletic Activity Score (Total Positive Self, 
r ^ .20| Physical Self, r ^ .20; Identity, r ^ .21; Behavioral, r ^ .21). When in- 
cluded in the regression equation with the other independent variables, one scale 
(Total Positive) was dropped while two others CPersonal Self and the Social Self) 
were added: These new scales had failed to reach the .05 level of significance when 
correlated with the Athletic Activity Score, (Personal Self-Athletic Activity Score, 
r s ,18] Social Self-Athletic Activity Score, r ^ .17). (See ''Con^posite View and 
Conclusions.'O The various scales of the self-concept measure gave a good psychological 
description of the student who participated in the athletic activities of the school 
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progrem: He was a studant who was very much satisfied with his physical appearmce, 
health and cCTidition, his physical skills and his general state of bodily develop- 
fflent; he was quits prepared to deal with the social interaction which is so much a 
part of tBm sports; and he demonstrated a high level of satisfaction with his percep- 
tion of his own behavior and his own evaluation of his personal worth apart from his 

physiQEl status or his relationships with other people. 

As in the first table ^ the cOTtribution of the self -concept scales to the vari- 
ance in the dependent variable score was independent of the contributions of the 
other Independent variables. For example, the PhyBical Self was highly correlated 
with the other measures of self-concept foimd in the equation- -Social^ r - .41*** 
Behavioral Self, r ' ,62*^; Personal Self, r - ,57** (** r significant at the .01} 
The Physical Self, however, was not highly correlated with the other independent vari- 
ables CTrack, r ^ .06; Sex, r ^ .13; Rank, r ^ .06; Grade, r ^ .14). 

As predicted by earlier studies, academic achievement (Rank) made a contribution 
to the multiple regression coefficient. As indicated in Table 1, the low contrlbU" 

tion of the variable was due to its high correlation with Tra'^k. 

Grade classification made a significant but small contribution. This was m^x- 
pected since Grade correlated at only .03 with Athletic Activity Sccre in the co^lete 
correlational matrix. As had been stated in the previous section, it would not be 
wise to speculate as to the correlation concerning the variable since the sample of 
juniors was so small. 

Hq3 The interaction of the Independent Variables and the Non-Athletic Activity 
Score -Table 3, 

Step Variable R F-Ratio Increase in R per step 

1 Track .4508** 116.544 — 

2 Sex .5042** 77.732 ^0S34 

3 Grade .5486** 65.306 ^0444 

4 Rank .5755** 56.195 «0269 

5 Social Self .5803** 46.005 .0048 

6 Total Positive .5858** 39.348 ^0055 

7 Moral Self .5877 33.986 ^0019 

C**Mult R signiflcmt at the ,01 level) 
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This thii'd Agression table allowed for the rejaction of Null H>^othssis 3 (H 3). 

0 

One© agftini track ®rJb#rsKip ranked first as the most influential indapendent vari^le 
in relationihip to th© dapendtnt mtasure, in this casaj the Non-Athlttic Activity 
Score i TTi© relationship was stronger than that reported for the Athletic Activity 
ti^le; this can be traced to the fact that mmy tjnpical non-athletic activities par* 
allel membership in curricui™ tracks: German Clubj CalculuB Cli^, etc, and the 
fact tiiat laany non-athletic activities "yearbook, newspaper, or student government 
officaS"r#lat© to coiirses containad in the college preparatory sdiedules and rdquir© 
specific grade point averages for participation; these GPA's are usually held by 
college prap students. 

The c^tTibutim of Sex waj quite large due t© the number of girls who participated 
in the non*-ftthletic activities. Very few boys received high non-athletic scores; 
they croceiitrated on the athletic activities (see previous section) . 

Grade Wii again included; however, as with the athletically related table, 
little coraentary can be made because of the small sample of juniors included in the 
study. 

The contribution of academic achievement (Raric) was again teflectlve of previous 
resaarch. The contribution was low due to the correlation of the variable with Track, 

The self-concept measure contributed thr$e significant correlations to the re- 
gression table. As in the previous two hypotheses, support was found for the first 
important finding of the study--the self-cOTcept measures accounted for variance in 
the dependent measure indepandtntly of that contributed by the other independent 
variables. In this table, the Total Positive Score correlated with the other self- 
concept scalesi Social Self, r - ,S0 **j Moral-Bthlcal Self, r ^,7l";C** r significant 
at the .01 level); however, the Total Positive Score was not correlated significantly 
with the other independent variables: Track, r ^ .IS; Sex, r m -,0S; Grade, r ■ ,14; 
Rank, r « *17- 
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As illustrated in Table 6, only one scales, IdeEtity, reached a significant cor- 
relation with the Non-Athletic Activity Score; however, when included in the t egression 
equation with the other independent variables, this scale did net reach a level of 
sipilficant contribution] however, three other jslf -concept scales were added. This 
phenomenon which appeared in each regression equation was discussed in the nsxt sm- 
tion^ '»Cofl^osite View and Conclusions." 

The three scales which contributed to the Non-Athletic Score variance provided 
a psychological description of the student who chose to participate in this area o£ 
the school activity programs The student was one who had a high estimate of his own 
self -concept; ha was prepared to mix socially in the groups who attended these activ- 
ities ; and he was confident of the value of his personality from the ethical point of 
view. 

The Composite View and Conclusions 

Tables 5 and 6 illustrate the second impornant finding of this study ^ measures 
of self-ccmcept related to student participation in a differential relationship-- 
different areas of aspects of self»concept related in different magnitudes to differ- 
ent types of participation in the sehoDl activity prDgram. 

Tables 4 and 5 indicated which aspects of self-concept contributed to different 
types of participation: For Total Activity paKiclpation, the Social Self, Identity, 
and the Moral -Ethical Self were contributDTj; for Athletic Activity paxticipatign, 
the Physical Self, the Behavioral Self and the Personal Self reached significance in 
the regression table; and for Non-Athletic patticipation, the Social Self, the Total 
Positive Score and the Moral»Ethical Self were in^ortant , 

A second facet of this differential ccntribution can be noted by reviewing Tables 
i, 2, and 3^ Although the same aspect of salf-concept may contribute to the variance 
of the dependent variable, the contribution not; equal a.:ro£s the different classi- 
fications of that dependent variable. For exaifiple, the Social Self was the only 
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Multipl© Ragression Correlations for all Significant 
Variolas and Participation in S^QOl Activities 





A 






Rtlatlonshlp Between Significant Pte- 






dictor Variables and Participation in 






ths Total School Activity Program 




Stag 


Variable 


Mult 


I 


Track 


.5192 


2 


— - *SQcial Self 


.5442 


3 


Grade 


.5608 


4 


Rank 


.5788 


S'- 


•Identity 


.5802 


6 


•Moffal -Ethical 


.5802 


7 


Self 






Sex 


.5831 



3 



B 

Rilationship Between Significant Pre- 
dictor Variebles and Participation in 
Athletic, Activities 



Variable Mult R 



1 Track .32S2 

2 Sex .4270 

3 *PhyaiCBl Self ,4487 

4 •Social Self .4559 

5 Rank . 4S82 
$ Grade ' " ,4586 
7 *Bfhavioral ,4S88 

Self 

S •Pfsaonal Self .4589 



Relationship Betwetn Significant Pre- 
dietof Variables and Partieipatlsn in 
Nori-Athi*tls Actlvitiis 

Variable Mult R 

1 Track .4508 

2 S« .1042 

Grade .S486 

4 Rarit •57S5 

5 *Social Self .5803 

6 •Total P. .5858 

7 •Mofal-Ithical Self .S877 



♦Indicates an ftipiCt of self -concept 
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Piedictive Rarit Ordfrr of Variables 
Relative to Activity Participation 



Variab-le 

Track 

Sex 

Grade 



Total Positive 
Social Self 
Moral -Ethleal Self 
Pbysieal Self 
Behavioral Self 
Personal Self 
Identity 



Total 
Aetivity " 

1 
7 
3 
4 

2 
6 



Athletic 
Activity 

1 

2 
6 
5 



3 
7 
8 



Non -Athletic 
Activity 

I 
2 
3 
4 
6 
5 
7 



Table 6 



Correlations of Various Self-Concept 
Scales with the Dependent Variables 

Total Athletic Non-Athletic 

Variable Activity Activity Activity 



Total P. , .30* .20* .11 

Physical Self .14 .20* .03 

Meral-Bthical Self .21* .12 , .19 

Pefsenal Self .13 .IS ,0? 

Soeiai ielf .24* .17 .19 

Identity .27** .21* ' .20* 

Behftvieril Self .23* .21* .14 



* n signifieant at the .05 level 



** V iignificftnt at the .01 level 



aspect of self-concept which reached significance in each regression table; however, 
it raised the Mult R of the Total Activity Score ,0250 whereas, it contributed only 
.0072 to the Athletic Mult R and ,0048 to the Non-Athletic Mult R. The Moral^Bthical 
Self contributed .0028 to the Total Activity Mult R, nothing at all to the Athletic 
mit R .0019 to the Non -Athletic Mult R. 

Additional support for this view of differential contribution can be found in 
Table 6, in which all scales of the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale which reached sig- 
nificance with the dependent variables were given. For exaniple, the Total Positive 
Score met the .05 level of sipiific^ce for the Total Activity Score and for the 
Athletic Activity Score, but it did not reach significance with the Non -Athletic 
Score, Yet, in the regression tables, when the Total Positive Score was included 
with the other independent variables, it was dropped from significance with the Total 
Activity and the Athletic Activi^ / Scores, and was added to the table for the Non- 
Athletic Scores, In the same manner, the Social Self reached correlational signifl- 
cmce at the .05 level only with the Total Activity Score, yet when considered with 
the other variables, it reached significance with all three regression tables. The 
reader may reexamine Tables 1, 2, and 3 as well as Table 6 to study this differential 
rate of contribution with the other scales of the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale. 

A third important finding of this study was that the differences between the 
correlations of an independent variable with dependent variables CAthletic and 
non -Athletic Scores) were also significant zhm ,05 level. For exan^le, the Physical 
Self correlated at .199 with the Athletic Activity Score and at ,028 with the Non- 
Athletic Score. /Submitting these correlations to the t statistic designed to deter- 
mine the si^ificance of difference between "dependent*^ correlations, i.e,, corre- 
lations taken from the same population CBruning and Kint^, 1968), the t statistic for 
the difference between these correlations was 2,82 (a t of 1.96 was necessary for sig- 
nificance at the .05 level and 2. 576 for the .01 level) which Indicated the strength 
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of the differential contribution of the PJiysiatil Salf to a^letic and non-athletic 
partieipation « 

Wien siisitting the correlational diffaranc©! between the independent variables 
and the Athletic and Non-Athletic Scores, th& following infoOTiation can be reported: 

For Track, the Gorrelstional difference between athletic md non-athletic par- 
ticipation was .126 which yielded a t of 2*409 Csignlficant at the *0S level), TTiis 
can be ejected since track meip^ership accouQitod for a smallir amount of variance in 
the Athletic Activity regression equation « 

For Sex, the correlational difference was i516 which yielded a t of 9.18 
(si^ificant at the .01 level), ThiB cw also be e^^cted since boys generally par^ 
tlcipated In athletic activities while girls usually selected non-'atihletlc activities. 

For Academic Achlevtmdnt CRank)i the difference In the correlations between 
athletic and nDn-athletlc participation was ,210 whldi yielded a t of 3,73 (signi- 
ficant at the ,01 level). This was e^^ected since non*athletlc activities usually 
required high grade point averages for participation and the fact that many of the 
non-athlatic activities**bwd Md rti@rui-*wite pspulsted by these types of students 

Coleman would call meffibers of the high school **laading crowd**--students, especially 

1 - 

girls, who were college prep, good students, and prirticlpants in the social sub-groups 
of the high school. Participation in team sports activities did not carry grade 
point average requirements, 

In regard to the self -^concept , the slgnlficwt Physical Self correlational 
dlfferenca above) can be expicted since participation in non*athlttlc activities 
would not require the satlsfaetlon with one's physical development \Alch would be 
required for participation In the physically more demanding athletic activities, 
In addisi^i the Personal Self esdilbited a correlational difference of ,141 which gave 
a t of 2. 32 (significsnt at the ,01 level) i wid the Satisfaction Scale rtiowed a 
cerrelational difference of ,143 (ft significant t of 1.42 at the .OS level), both 
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of vfaldi show tha differential natmre of the influence of self-cQncapt on participa- 
tion in the school activity program. 

Ihasa findings illustrate the third important finding of the study: the differ- 
mtial nature of the eontribution of independent variables is not limited to self- 
concept maamres) on the contrary, it can be extended to the independent variables 
of Track I Academic Achlevamantj and Sexual Classification. The difference for Grade 
Classification was not significant at any level. 

A fourth finding of this study deals with the relationship between self- 
concept and the frequency of participation In activities by high sdiool students. 
In this respect this ftudy did not support the findings of the Phillips' (1969) study. 
He concluded that non«partlclpuits did not have lower self-concept scores than 
participants t "nils study examined the means of the Total Positive Score of the 
Tenneiste Self-Concept Scale for high mi low frequency particlpanti In the three 
_ dtpendtnt variable categories^»total activity^ athlitlc and non^athletlc participation. 
Ihe % statistic to determint the significance of mean differences was calculated 
along tha lln«s suggested by Popham (1973) » 

For those participants in the Total Activity program, those who scored above 
100 Cparticlpated in at leait 2.5 major activities) were listed as high frequency 
participators; those who scored 30 or below (participated in less than one major 
activity) were classified as low frequency partlclpatorii The mean of the Total 
Positive Self ^Concept Score for the high participators was 346.267 (n b 146) i the 
mm of the Total Positive Self^Concept Score fof lovf frtquency participators was 
}3i#670 (n • 173) I Applying the t testi the t statistic was 4,QB^^ (** p significant 
at the .01 liVel) • This indicates that a slgnlficmt difference does eiclst in the 
total saif*aonaipt bttween high ud low frequoncy participants --thi opposite of 
that discovtNd by Phillips. 

For the Athletic Activity Score i students who otatalntd a score of SO or higher 
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participated in at least two major sports) were classified as high frequency partici- 
patsrsr students who obtained a score of 30 or less Cpaxticlpsted in less than one 
pajor sport) were classified as low-frequency participators. The mmm of the Total 
Positive S©lf-Concept Score for high frequency participators was 3S0.684 (n « 76); 
the nsan. for the Total Positive Self-Concept Score for low frequency participators 
was 332.799 (n - 289). Applying the t tost, the t ststistic was 4.26. Again, the 
slpilficsnt difference at the .01 level in Total Self-Concept shows results contradic- 
t03^ to these stated by Phillips. 

For the Non-Athletic Activity Score, students who obtainid a. score of 80 or higher 
participated in at least two oajor activities) were classified as high fwquency par- 
ticipatersi students who obtained a score of 30 or less (participated in less than one 
maj or activity) were classified as low frequency participators. The mean for the Total 
Pesltive Self. Concept Score for high frequency partlelpators was 345.494 (n = 91); the 
mewi for the Total Positive Self -Concept Score for low frequency participetors was 
335.003 Cn ■ 268). Applying the t test, the t statistic was 2.S2** (** P -igniflewit 
at the .OS level) « This •ignificant mewi difference would not supijost Phillips' state- 
nient* a* to the differences in self-concfpt for high and low frequency partlcipatOTS . 

Clearly, these statistics indicated that not only was there a difference in the 
»lf-concept scores of high and low frequency pBrtlclpators, but that this difference 
is significant for all three categories of student activities. The findings lead one to 
question the results of Phillips' study, 

A fifth finding of, the study was that large numbers of students do not participate 
in the extra- and co-curricular activities of the school: for the Total Activity Score 
of 30 or less (non-participation in only one major activity); there were 173 students, 
37.6 percent of the total saB^de. Wien the figures were then broken down into athletic 
and non-athietic activities, the rate of non-participfttion soared i for Athletic Activity 
Scores of 30 or less (non-participation in one major sport), the student nianber was 
289,. 62.9 percent of the total saroplei for Non-Athletic Scores of 30 or less (non- 
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psrtiei^tion in one majOT aSttvity) there wer© 268 studeiitt^ p©i*eaatt ^£ -t&e 

total i^^le« All three figures illustrate low participation rates for the sss^le. 

The sixth f and most important finding of the study was the light shed on the 
Rheberg hypotheBii (1969) , 

Although this thesis did not examine self-concept as an intermediate variable 
between academiQ achievement and participation in inter-scholastic sports, it did 
establish the importance of self-conGipt in the liationship between academic achieve- 
ment and participation not only in athletics but in non-athletic aetivities and the 
^ school activity program as a whole. One concern of this study was to e^and the 
R^barg thesis to non-inter-schoListic activities. 

One need only examine the Table 2 included in the study to find the postulated re- 
lationship set forth by Rehberg--not only are academic mehievement and participation 
related; there was a itrong relationship between both and the scores the students ob^: :^ 
talned on four separate measures of self^concept when all the variables were included 
in the regression equation. By exftmining T^le 6| one can find relationships signifi^ 
cant At the tOS level between athletic participation and two additional measures of 
self -concept. 

In addition to the relationship between aelf-conQipt and athletic participation^ one 
can not deny the same type of relationship betweeii self*concept and the activity prograun 
as^ a whole and the non-athletic activity program ui particular. In effects the basic 
hypotheiis of this study examined Rehberg^s pc tulate in areas beyond the narrow scope 
of Inter^ieholastic sports particlpitione Tables 1| 3, 4, 5 and 6 indicate reiaarch 
data which lupports the application of the Rehb^^ txi&ulB to irtii othar than inter* 
idiolastlc sports^ 

Educational Scientific Importance of the Study 

This study was one of the first in the field of school activities to combine 
psy^ological variables wi^ previously researdied personal variables to attempt to 
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answer questions raised by Rehberg in 1969. It produced psychological profiles of 
studenti who participat© in school activities; it also dispelled the myth that school 
activitias appeal equally to every student and that school activities are used by 
large numbers of students to complete their high school life ei^erience.:, 

The information provided by the study can be used by researchers to explore the 
area of student invQlvement in school life and by administrators to assess yiho par- 
ticipates in their programs as they try to measure the success or failure of tax 
dollars spent yearly to develop extra- and co-^curricular programs. 
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Appandix A 

The Tennasseo S#lf-Concipt Scali 
pTQttated by CopyTight Contact 
Ceunsalor Recordings md Tasts 
Box 6184 * Ackltn Station 
Nashvilla, Tannasset 37212 
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Appendix B 
The Yarworth Student Activity Checklist 



NanfeVlast First" I. Grade" " MwF , 

Check one of the following: „_College Prep: ^Business 

General _ Vocational -Technical 

Please indicate the activities in which you have participated during the last calendar 
year. If you have participated in more than one activity in tht same Gategory, please 
list aach separately. Exanflei ^^Interscholastic Sport. Team Member^-Faotball and 
Baseball/' 

Category V C^core 50 points for each activity) 
Class Officer 

Head Cheerleader ^ ; 
Band Officer 

Yearbook Official (Editor^s levels-specify position) /Newspaper Editor 
Student Council Officer 

Team Captain, Interscholastic Sport (for full season) 



Category VI (Score 40 points for each activity) 

Cheerleader 

Bandfront Captain 

Technical Award 

Library Aide 

Student Council Senator (Elected from clas£ at large) 
Guidance Aide 
Newspaper Staff 

(cont . 5 
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(Category IV) cont'd. 

Chorus CLlst various organizations) 
I. U, Student Forum Representative 

Interscholastic Sport Team Meiriber ion team full season or injured) 
SacMtarlal Aide 

Category III (S^ore 30 points for each activity) 

Class Committea (for prom or class promotional sale, i.e,, Easter Candy Sale, etcO 

Bandfront 

Play Cast Member 

Student Comcil Homeroom Representative 



Category II (Score 20 points for each activity) 
Club President 
Intrafflural Team Captain 
Back Stage Crew-Plays 

CategQ^ I (Score 10 points for each activity) 
Cltib Ma^er 

Intramural Sports Team Member 

Open Category : List ^ school ^related activity in which you have participated during 
the past year- 
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